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THE MAID. 
By Thecdore Roberts. 
Thunder of riotous hoofs over the 
quaking scd: 
Clash of reeking squadrons, steel- 
capped, iron-shod; 
The White Maid and the white horse 
and the flapping banner of God! 
Black hearts riding for money; red 
hearts riding for fame: 
The Maid who rides for France and 
the King who rides for shame: 


Gentlemen, fools and a saint riding in 


Christ’s high name! 
“Dust to dust!” it is written. Wind- 
seattered are lance and bow. 


Dust the Cross of Saint George; dust 


the banner of snow. 
The bones of the King are crumbled, 
and rotted the shatts of the foe. 
{ 
Forgotten the young knight's valor; 
forgotten the captain’s skill; 
Forgotten the fear and the hate and 
the mailed hands raised to kill: 


Forgotten the shields that clashed and 
the arrows that cried so shrill. 


Like a story from some old book, that 
battle of long ago: 
Shadows the poor French king and the 
might of his English foe; 
Shadows the charging nobles and 
archers, kneeling a-row, 
a flame in my heart and my eyes, 
the Maid with her banner of 
snow! 


the 


But 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Three unanimous votes in favor of 
woman suffrage have lately been given 
in places where unanimity was not 
to have been expected. One was by 
the Western New York Federation of 


Women’s Clubs, representing 30,000 
women; one by the senior class of 


Barnard College; and one by the Low- 
er House of the Swedish Parliament. 


Mrs. Willoughby, 44 Dewson St., 
Toronto, is Press Chairman for the In- 
ternational Council of Women. She 
will doubtless be glad to send copies 
of the Toronto papers containing the 
best reports of the coming Quinquen- 
nial to any persons who may order 
them through her, enclosing the 
money. 


From widely separate parts of the 
country, our friends are sending us 
the essays which have won the prizes 
offered by Suffrage Clubs to the young 
people in the schools, and are asking 
print them. It is pleasant to 
see how good some of these essays 
and how much interest is taken 
in them by the friends of the young 
contestants. We regret that with our 
limited space it is impossible to pub- 
lish them. 


us to 


are, 


After vetoing the teachers’ equal 
pay bill, Mayor McLellan of New York 
appointed a committee consist- 
ing exclusively of men to investigate 
the needs of the women teachers. It 


has 


would have been a good idea to put 
on that committee at least one woman, 
and a woman who is or has been 
What would have been 
thought of the mayor if he had ap- 
pointed a committee consisting 
clusively of women to investigate the 
needs of the male teachers? 


a teacher. 


ex- 


THE SEATTLE CONVENTION. 





| An attractive program has been ar- 
ranged for the National Suffrage Con- 
Seattle, July 1-7. It in- 

Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Dor- 
othy Dix, 
Potter, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 


Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, Mrs. Eva Emery 


| vention at 


cludes addresses by 


Professor Frances Squire 


Dye, Miss Adella M. Parker, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Miss Janet Richards, 
and Miss Frances McLean. There 


will be addresses of welcome from the 
Governor, the Mayor, and Mrs. Homer 
M. Hill: the National 
officers committees: 


reports from 
chairmen of 
the campaign work in 
South and Okla- 
}homa by their State presidents, Mrs. 
| De Voe, Mrs. Pickler and Mrs. Big- 
gers, and a symposium by members of 
the State 


There discussions, 


and 
reports of 


Washington, Dakota 


Washington Legislature. 


will be with able 


leaders, on topics of interest, such as 


“The Tariff in its Relations to 
Women,” “Conditions which Create 
Suffragette Methods,” “The American 


the English Situation,” “The 
Self-Government Plan in our Public 
Schools as an Aid in Preparing the 
Coming Generation for Equal Suf- 
“Disfranchisement of Women, 
and Wage-Earning Children.” 

There will be a College Evening, a 
Woman’s Day at the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition, an automobile ride and 
other attractions. There are reduced 
railroad rates, a large choice of routes 
coming home, a chance to see the 
Yellowstone National Park and many 
world-famous places. Send to 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Moylan, Pa., 
for full particulars. 


versus 


frage, 


other 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


After a heated debate, the diocesan 
council of the Episcopal Church lately 
held in Omaha voted to appoint a com- 
mittee to provide a 


means for giving 


women the right to vote at parish 
meetings. The Omaha Bee says: 
The question arises more from an 


old Nebraska law than through a de- 
sire on the part of male communicants 
to exclude women from voting 
Through a statute enacted in territor- 
ial days and still in effect, the diocese 
was incorporated with a provision that 
“male’ communicants should have a 
right to vote. Bishop Williams has 
held, when the question has been put 
up to him, that the State law is bind- 
ing. 

The will try to 
from the next Legislature an 
powering women to vote. 


committee secure 


act em- 


Rey. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell 


addressed the Neighborhood Conven- 
tion held the other day among the 
Gay Head Indians on Martha's Vine- 
yard. These are religious meetings 


tc which persons from all the neigh- 
boring parishes are invited. 


Three women in England have lately 
been elected churchwardens, at Deep- 


ing, West Wycombe and Thornbor- 
ough. 
In the reorganization of the Jewish 


community in Germany, which is now 
the right to vote is to be 
extended to This is 
be the first 
religious 


proposed, 
women. said to 
concession among Jewish 
the Continent to 


rights 


bodies on 


the growing equal sentiment, 
which has also shown itself among the 
the Zionist 
ganization, which represents the Jew- 
ish national movement, women not 
only enjoy the vote, but make effective 
use of it at the International Zionist 


Congresses. 


Jews in England. In or- 


Baker. 
months of the 
built chiefly by 
Horsted 


Miss Harriet 
fifteen 
tions! Church, 
Martindale, at 


who was pastor 
for Congrega- 
Mrs. 


En- 





Keynes, 





DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


~ 


gland, is now preaching every Sunday 
morning at the Old Steyne Hall, Brigh- 
and 
Kensington 


mission service iat 
Hall 


crowded 


ton, holding a 
the 


evening, in a 


every Sunday 


and poor quar- 


ter, 


Rey. F. Hankinson, who invited Rev. 
Mary Safford of Des Moines to preach 








in his church in Kentish Town on 
May 17, writes to “Votes for Women:” 
“Much prejudice must have disap- 
peared from the men members. One| 


nian present has become more devoted 
and keener than ever on the question 
and the 


interesting 


of woman's emancipation, 
An 
Miss Safford’s sermon 
peared in the London Daily Chronicle 
the The writer 
“Here was a new barrier broken down 
by women, during recent 


granting of the vote.” 
account of ap- 


following day. 
who, 
their 
formerly 


years 


have made way into so 
held by 


in the pulpit 


many 


places men alone. 


A woman has not been 
seen or heard by many people in Lon- 
that the 
by the Rev. Mary Sarford was curious 
She had 
but 


sonable words were interesting, 


don, and for reason sermon 


and interesting. no startling 


message to give, her quiet, rea- 
and it 
was certainly a curious thing—giving 
one furiously to think, as the French 
say—io listen to this lady in the pul- 
pit.” 


are 
| 


THE FIRST WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 


When Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
the other day presented a portrait of 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the earliest 
woman physician, to the Elizabeth 


Blackwell House—the dormitory of 
the new college for women affiliated 
with Hobart College—it showed how 
comparatively modern is the whole 


movement 
to the 


for the admission of women 


professions. It is only sixty 


|}years since the first woman physician 


took her degree of M. D. 


7,399 


Now 
physicians and sur- 


there 
women 


geons practising in the United States. 


| A sketch of the experiences of the pi- 


Says: 
| 


oneer may be of interest to the 
younger women. 

Elizabeth Blackwell was born near 
Bristol, England, in 1821. She was 
the daughter of Samuel and Hannah 
(Lane) Blackwell. Her father was a 
sugar-refiner, much respected for his 
high character and integrity. When 
he mt with business losses and de- 


termined to emigrate to 
number of Bristol 
in urging him to stay among them, of- 
fering to lend him any amount of 
money that he wished, at very low in- 
terest. Elizabeth's father, however, 
was a man of progressive ideas, and 


America, a 
merchants united 


| Was prepossessed in favor of American 


}to be 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles gave the mem- | 


orial address at the Memorial Day ex- 
ercises of the Winthrop (Mass.) War 
Veterans’ Association. In 
of her remarks she presented the re- 
markable rendered by Anna 
Ella Carroll, during the civil war, and 
the ingratitude of Congress in letting 
her die in poverty, despite the testi- 
mony of the highest army authorities 
and the repeated reports of Congres- 
sional Committees that she richly de- 
served a pension. 


the course 


service 





$20,000 FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


held in 
than $20,000. 
When it was first opened, a despatch 
to the American 
that it was going to be a failure, as 
the public the 
“suffragettes.” the associa- 
tions in America that hold fairs 
good objects would like to encounter 
the same kind. And 
Women’s Social and _ Volitical 
which reaped this large har- 
vest, is only one of six or eight dif- 
Suffrage all of 
them working and raising money for 
the 


The great suffrage fair just 


London cleared more 


press announced 


were disgusted with 
Some of 


for 


a “failure” of 
the 
Union, 
ferent Associations, 
cause. 


INTERNATIONAL FLAG. 


International Suffrage 


THE 


The Alliance 


instituticns, such as he imagined them 
He persisted in his purpose, 
and in 1832 sailed’ for New York with 
his wife and family. 

Early Days in New York. 

He established a sugar refinery, and, 
heing the only man in America who 
then understood the process of refining 
sugar by the use of vacuum pans, he 
was in a fair way to make a large for- 
tune. 
on Long Island, and the children re- 
ceived the best education. Mr. Black- 
well was warmly interested in the 
antislavery movement—even before 
they left England, the children had 
voluntarily given up sugar because it 
wis made by slaves—and in New York 
Elizabeth and her sisters worked dili- 
gently for the antislavery fairs. When 
the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, a prominent 


| Presbyterian minister, said in an anti- 


slavery sermon that Jesus was not 
of the Caucasian race, word went 
abroad that he had said ‘Jesus Christ 
was a nigger.”’ The mob of New York 


not usually pious—rose in virtuous 
wrath, smashed the windows of Dr. 
Cox’s church, and threatened to 
Iynch him. He and his brother the 
physician took refuge at Mr. Black- 
well’s home on Long Island. The 
|clergyman went about in great de- 


spondency, groaning and sighing bit- 
while 


terly, the more peppery doctor 
practiced pistol-shooting in the barn. 
in order to be ready for the mob if 


they should come. A number of his 
bullets lodged in the back of the fam- 
ily carriage. So strong were the anti- 
slavery feelings of the household that 


the horses which drew that carriage 

had been named William Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Prudence Crandall. 
Removal to Cincinnati. 

Mr. Blackwell's sugar-refinery was 

jaccidentally burned, and in 1838 he 

moved to Cincinnati, O.. partly with 


has adopted a flag of white and gold, | 


bearing the words “Jus Suffragii” 
(the right of suffrage) on a white 
ground between two golden stripes. 


Any country can use the same words | 


in its native language if it prefers. 


the hope of introducing the cultivation 
of beet sugar, and thereby dealing in- 
directly a severe blow at slavery, by 
making the slave-grown cane sugar 
unprofitable. But he died soon after 
renching Cincinnati, leaving his widow 

(Continued on 


Page 94). 


The family had a country house] 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss E. Claggett is assistant secre- 


the Chamber of Commerce, 


Miss. 


tary of 
Natchez, 


Mrs. 
from 


Ida H. 
Europe, 


home 
her a 


has got 
with 


Harper 
bringing 


sample ballot such as the women use 
in Finland 
Miss Jean Gordon and Mrs. Carrico 


of the Era Club have been conferring 
with Mayor Behrman in regard to im- 
proved methods of 
New 


laying the dust on 


the streets of Orleans 


Mrs. Georgiana Buckley of Montrose, 
Col., has built and started a $20,000 
pressed-brick plant. She is a widow, 


and has been for some time preparing 
to found this industry 


Mrs New Or- 
pleasantly remembered 
the National Suffrage 
Buffalo, 
chosen president of the 


Royvdan Douglas of 


leans, so for 
‘her speech at 
Convention in has just been 


Era Club. 





Mrs. H. S. Luscombe has presented 


j;the Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
|tion for Good Government with a 
magnificent suffrage kite, powerful 
enough to support at a great height 
a “Votes for Women" banner six 
feet long and forty feet deep. When 


learned to handle this aerial 
shall be 


our 


we have 


craft, we able to send up a 


County 





; notice of meetings, at 
vis- 
will 
preach our doctrine silently and grace- 
fully, but with great effect. 


Fuirs and elsewhere, that will be 


ible from a long distance, and 


Miss 
dent of 


Barton, 
National 
present 

Aid 
honor at 


Clara 
the 
ciety, and at 


formerly 
Red 
head of 


presi- 
So- 
Na- 
the 


Cross 
the 
tional First Association, was 
the 
ercises of the Philadelphia School for 


Nurses. 


guest of graduation 


exX- 


Miss Barton received an ova- 
tion as she arose to present diplomas 
to the 87 new comers into the field of 
nursing. She 


young 


was surrounded by a 


score of women, who waved 


the flags of all nations over her head: 
the orchestra struck up, “Three Cheers 


for the Red, White and Blue,” and the 


large audience, catching the insvira- 
tion of the moment, joined in the 
chorus. 


Miss Sara E. Burstall, head mistress 
of the High 
School edu- 


Manchester (England) 

for Girls, and lecturer on 
cation in the University of Manchester, 
visite l the United States 
our schools obtain 
for the Manchester 
Committee, of 
One her visit is 
a book entitled “Impressions of Ameri- 


last year to 
in- 
Educa- 
she is a 


study and to 
formation 
tion which 


member. result of 


can Education in 1908.” Among the 
things that impressed her is the un- 
important place held by women in 
teaching, and especially in adminis- 
trative work, as compared with that 
held by women teachers in Engiand. 
“Organization, initiative, administra- 


tion, government, are in the hands of 
men,” 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has got 
from England. She was met at 
the wharf in New York by a crowd of 


back 


sympathizers. She told the reporters 
that in this country we have no idea 
of the intensity that the suffrage 


movement has attained in England, or 
of the large number of women belong- 
ing to the nobility who are taking part 


in it. She is also quoted as saying 
that many editors, being strongly 
opposed, have given standing orders 


that only the unpleasant incidents in 
the women’s campaign for the ballot 
shall be reported, while the many 
magnificent meetings constantly being 
held are passed over almost in silence. 


Miss Ethel Wright, a portrait-paint- 
er of high reputation, sent to the 
Roya) Academy this year a picture of 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst. It was re- 
jected, although for years no painting 
offered by Miss Wright failed of 
The natural inference is 
not lack of 


but on 


has 
acceptance. 
that it refused for 
work of art, 
count of the Royal Academicians’ dis- 
like for militant suffragists. The ir- 
ritation caused by this piece of prej- 
udice may be responsible for the fas- 


was 


merit as a ac- 


tening of a strip of paper, with “Votes 
for Women” 


printed on it, 


over the 





portrait of Mr. Asquith. 
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In entering upon the fifth decade of 
its work for the enfranchisement of 
women in the United States, the Na- 
tions] American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation invites to share in its coun- 
cils all those who believe that the help 
of women is thheeded by the govern- 
ment. It is a grave mistake of states- 
manship to continue to ignore’ the 
wisdom of the thousands of our 
women citizens who, fitted by educa- 
tion and home interests, are anxious 
to help solve the many and _ vital 
problems upon which our country’s 
future safety and prosperity depend. 

At Buffalo the numerou; State Suf- 
frage Associations of college women 
became nationally co-ordinated in the 
College Equal Suffrage League, which 
immediately made itself auxiliary to 
the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Then, too, more 
than 20,000 wage-earners of New York 
City, composing the Equality League 
of Self-Supporting Women, became 
members of our national body, and the 
organization of similar Leagues in 
other States is promised in the im- 
mediate future. 

During the year 1908, our cause won 
four solid victories. Michigan gave 
taxpaying women a vote on questions 
of local taxation and the granting of 
franchises: Denmark gave women who 
are taxpayers or wives of taxpayers a 
vote for all officers but members of 
Parliament: Belgium gave women en- 
gaged in trade a vote for the Conseils 
des Prudhommes; and Victorian gave 
full State suffrage to all women. The 
legislative hearings in New York, 
Nebraska and Massachusetts have 
called out unprecedented crowds, 
showing the growth of popular inter- 
est. 

All gains can not be recorded here, 
but the fact that Danish women elect- 
ed over seven per cent. of the 
municipal councils throughout the 
land: that Detroit women defeated in 
the primaries the political ring which 
had its grip upon the schools of that 
important city; that the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance in London, 
with eighteen countries in its mem- 
bership. had an unprecedented = at- 
tendance of delegates, and that the 
Legislitures of Washington and South 
Dakota have voted to submit the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to the electors 
in 1910, gives the workers for wo- 
man's political freedom great cause for 
rejoicing. 

These triumphs will encourage us in 
renewed efforts, to which we are sum- 
moned by “the cry of the children,” by 
the knowledge that our country is one 
of the most backward of the nations 
in the protection of its working chil- 
dren, and by the disclosures of the 
awful extent of the white slave trade 
in girls. 

No words can be more appropriate 
here than those of Mrs. Dargan, the 
young American poet: 


The Lord of Little Children to the 
sleeping mothers spake: 
Lo, the dreaming time is over, ye the 
hand of Life must take;” 
And the dawn was in our faces as we 
startled up awake. 
On Liberty’s great day. 


“a 


called 
and 


babes that 
wheel 


We have heard the 

us from the whirr of 

loom, 

In a world of sun and meadows crying 
for a little room, 

Ere their blood ran to the coffers, ere 
their labor made their tomb; 

And we arise and go. 


weeping for 
not live, 
not tend it, 


We have heard our siste: 
the child that must 
For the hands that may 
for the milk she may not give: 
We have seen her kneel in anguish 
and the bitter blow receive, 
And we arise and go. 


Over law unblessed, unsanctioned by a 
mother’s holy name, 
Law that gives the child to bondage 
and the woman unto shame, 
See the star of justice rising with a 
dread, consuming flame! 
’Tis bringing in His day. 


Anna Howard Shaw, President. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 1st Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

Florence Kelley, 2nd Vice-President. 

Kate M Gordon, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 
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For information in regard to trans- 
portation, address Lucy E. Anthony, 
Chairman Railroad Rates Committee, 
Moylan, Pa. For other information, 
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EQUALITY IN THE HOME. 


In a leading article on “The New 
Doctrine of Divorce,” the New York 
Times contrasts the views of Rev. vr. 
Dyke, L.L.D., as expressed in his an- 
nual report of the “National League 
for the Protection of the Family,” 
with those of Prof. George Elliott 
Howard, author of a monumental “His- 
tory of Matrimonial Relations.” Dr. 
Dyke regards divorces as themselves 
an evil, to be checked by stringent and 
uniform State legislation. Prof. How- 
ard contends that the accelerated 
movement of divorce, so far from be- 
ing an evil, is just and righteous and 
a needed incident in “the mighty pro- 
cess of spiritual liberation which is 
gradually changing the relative posi- 
tions of men and women in the family 
and in society.”’ Vossibly, in this case, 
as in many others, there is something 
of truth on both sides of the con- 
tention. 

The report of the last Census Bur- 
eau states the proportion of di- 
vorces to marriages as advancing with 
startling velocity. From one in 34 in 
1870, it has reached one in 12 in 1909. 
This estimate is confirmed by Prof. 
Willcox, who computes that “divorce 
terminates not far from one 
tenth of all the marriages in the 
United States.”” When remember 
that in South Carolina no divorces are 
legally obtainable, and that the pres- 
ent extraordinary rate obtains not- 
withstanding the more or 
gent obstacles imposed by the laws of 
most of our States, the obstructive 
efforts of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions, and the positive prohibition of 
the Catholic Church, it is evident that 
there is some radical underlying cause 
for this growing social disintegration 


now 


we 


less strin- 


Strange to say, little or no attention is 
given to the nature of the disease, or 
to the suggestion of a remedy. 
Believing, as most of us do, that a 
permanent monogamic relation is the 
law of unperverted human nature, and 
that the 
welfare and 
children, 
to minimize divorce by a removal of 
its causes. To make marriage per- 
manent, it must be made permanently 
satisfactory to both husband and wife. 
Why does it 
Doubtless, in 
fault on both But 
records show, unmistakably, 
most the fault 
One fifth of 
result directly from intemperance, us- 
that of half 
of them the 


permanence is essential to 


alike of husband, wife, 


wise reformers should seek 


so often cease to be so? 
there is 
the 
that in 


is the husband's. 


many 


cases, 
sides. court 
cases 


divorces, to begin with, 


ually the husband; one 


are in consequence of 
failure to 
that 


divorce 


husband's desertion or 
The fact 
for 


pro- 
vide for his family. two 
thirds of the applications 
are made by the wives, and the further 
fact that 80 per cent. of them are not 
with the additional 
eration that the women, after their di- 
vorces, have t» find support for them- 
and children 
rible disadvantages, show conclusively 
that 
wronged. 

Why are they thus wronged? 

Because tradition, religious 
teaching, and public opinion all main- 
tain the supremacy of the husband and 
the subjection of the wife in the mar- 
riage The 
in many cases still 
bride a promise to 
band is still legally “the head of 
family.” The is still mon- 
archical, not republican. In legal fic- 
tion the family is held to be a unit, 
whereas it is, or should be, a perman- 
ent partnership of equals, with reci- 
procal rights and duties. Equality, not 
identity, is the true ideal of the mar- 
riage relation. 

Consider the legal injustice to which 
In the 
English 


contested, consid- 


selves their under ter- 


the wives are usually the parties 


law, 


marriage service 
from the 
The hus- 
the 


relation. 
exacts 
“obey.” 


relation 


married women are subjected. 
District of Columbia the old 
common still prevails. The su- 
premacy of husband and father re- 
In 36 of our 49 States the mar- 
ried legal guardian of 
her and has no legal 
custody or control of them; her per- 
son, her property, her earnings in some 
of our States belong to her husband. 
With what 
cise control by the suffrage over other 
not empow- 


law 


mains. 
mother is not 


own children 


consistency can she exer- 


people’s children who is 
ered to control her own? 
is the fundamental, 
derlying cause of marital infelicity, 
lingering belief in the suprem- 


Here then un- 
men's 
acy of the husband and the subjection 
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democratic State. Just in proportion 
as lezal and social equality prevails in 
the marriage relation divorces will be- 
come more rare, because men will 
treat their wives with greater consid- 
eration. In the State of Wyoming, 
where women have voted since 1869, 
there are fewer divorces than in any 
of the neighboring States. Let us be- 
gin our efforts to minimize divorces 
by establishing legal equality of rights 
for husband and wife in the marriage 
relation. 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN PROBATION OFFICERS. 


Under the provisions of a law passed 
by the last Pennsylvania Legislature, 
probation officers are now included as 
a part of the Juvenile Court system, 
instead of being supported by chari- 
table organizatiois, as they have 
been heretofore in many instances. 
Under the new order Philadelphia will 
be divided into 15 districts, with one 
special probation officer to each, while 
the five remaining members of the 
staff will be officers at large, covering 
the city in general. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Pickering has been 
nuppointed as head probation officer at 
a salary of $85 a month, while the other 
officers will receive $65. They will all 
be reimbursed from the city treasury 
for expenses incurred for carfare, sta- 
tionery and the like. No probation of- 
ficers in future will be allowed to 
maintain any connection with a chari- 
table organization or receive any pay 
for juvenile work beyond their of- 
ficial salaries. Two physicians, Dr. 
Anna L. Bacon and Dr. Mary J. Roch- 
elle, are on the list of probation of- 
ficers. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Dinan of South 
Bethlehem, V’a., has been appointed 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court 
of Northampton county. Miss Dinan 
has been teaching in the local public 


schools for nearly twenty-five years 
and has dealt successfully with her 
pupils. It is believed that she will be 


equally skilful with delinquent and in- 
corrigible children. F. M. A. 


LADY ABERDEEN. 
Lady Aberdeen has already accom- 
plished remarkable results in her anti- 
tuberculosis campaign in Ireland. At 
the International Anti-tuberculosis 
Congress last year in Washington, D. 
C., the Women's Health 
tion of Ireland, which she organ- 
was bracketed with the New 
York Anti-tuberculosis Society for the 
done in 


Associa- 


first prize for the best work 
five years, though the New York so- 
ciety had been at work five years and 
the Irish society only two, 
Lady Aberdeen has found it 
cially effective to enlist the mothers. 
Already 173 es- 


tublished, where 


espe- 


centres have been 
treatment and in- 
struction are given. Particular at- 
tention is paid to prevention through 
hetter care and more wholesome feed- 
ing of babies, more cleanliness and 


fresh air in homes and schools, and 


a daily disinfection. of school rooms. 
She says that the work against 
tuberculosis and the work for woman 
suffrage are all part of the same 
grent movement for human better- 
ment. 

Lady Aberdeen has wonderfal en- 


America 
meetings at 


durance. Before sailing for 
to attend the coming 
Toronto, she worked for 48 consecutive 
hours without lying down, she 
often works all day and all 
until she is called to breakfast. 
During her years in Canada, al- 
though her husband's official position 
many duties 
her, 
writing a separate 
her four children, were 
in. school and at college. She 
the doctrine 
be good for 


and 
night, 


onerous social 
day pass 
letter to 


imposed 
upon she never let a 
without 
each of who 
absent 
is another disproof of 
that a woman cannot 

much as a mother if she is good for 


anything else. 


This is Lady Aberdeen’s 21st visit 
to America. 
The International Woman Suffrage 


Alliance has adopted as its motto St. 
Augustine’s words: “In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in 
all things, charity.” 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equai rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principa) 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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and nine children dependent on their 
own exertions. 
Early Strength of Character. 

The mother and the eldest three 
daughters, Anna, Marian and Eliza- 
beth, opened a school. They were un- 
usually intelligent and accomplished 
girls, and made the school a success. 


Elizabeth’s uncommon strength of 
character showed itself very early. 


The mother was one of the sweetest 
of women, but as a teacher she had 
no discipline. When the pupiis in 
her room got utterly out of hand, she 
would call in Elizabeth. The seven- 
teen-year-old girl, upon whom dignity 
and authority already sat like a 
crown, would come in and walk 
about the room, not Saying a 
word, but merely looking at the 
children, and under her eye the uproar 
would sink into silence and the most 
mutinous pupils become as quiet as 
mice. 
Religious Vicissitudes. 

In Cincinnati the family were neigh- 
bors of Dr. Stowe and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. They continued their 
antislavery work, and Elizabeth and 
her sisters threw themselves ardently 
into the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women, which was. then 
coming to the front. In England. the 
family had been “Independents” in re- 
ligion. The father was a strong op- 
ponent of the Established Church. He 
was a religious man, and used to go 
out with a friend and do field preach- 


ing in and around Bristol. In Cin- 
cinnati, some time after his death, the 
family joined the Episcopal church, 
and Elizabeth was confirmed = by 
Bishop MclIlvaine. Some years later, 
when the Transcendental movement 
sprendl from New England to the 
West, she and her sisters became 
Unitarians, which almost broke up 
their school. By this time the 


brothers had grown old enough to go 
into business; they assumed the sup- 
port of the home, and the school 
was given up. In after life Elizabeth 
returned to the Episcopal fold, defining 
herself as an Episcopalian of the 
“Broad Church” type. 


A Family of Reformers. 


Elizabeth’s brother Samuel married 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, the first 


ordained woman minister: Elizabeth 
herself was destined to be the first 
regularly-graduated woman physician; 


her brother Henry married Lucy 
Stone, who has been called the “morn- 
ing star” of the woman suffrage move- 
ment: and Henry himself had a reward 
of $10,000 offered for his head by a 
pro-slavery meeting at Memphis, 
Tenn., because of the active part he 
had taken in the rescue of a slave girl. 
So this little group of brothers and 
sisters became closely as -ociated with 
the history of reforms in America. 


Teaching in Kentucky. 
Elizabeth was invited to teach a 
district sehool in Henderson, Ky., 
Which she did with much success, 


teaching also private pupils in music 


and languages. She astonished the 
ladies by taking long walks through 
the woods. The other white women 


hardly dared to stir from home alone, 
for fear partly of runaway Negroes, 
and partly of the savage dogs which 
abounded. As Elizabeth was on het 
way home from school one day, three 
big ones rushed at her, barking ftero- 
ciously. She had an uncommonly 
rich, deep voice. and, though much 
alarmed, she addressed them in her 
calmest and most soothing tones— 
“Poor fellows! poor fellows!” They 
at once changed their manner and be- 
fan to fawn upon her. She received 
much social attention, but the 
frivolous character of the young men 
she met did not attract her. In a 
letter home, referring to a suggestion 
that she might marry in Henderson, 
she wrote: “I cannot find my other 
half nere, but only about a_ sixth, 
which would not do.” Contact with 
slavery was very painful to her, and 
though she appreciated the kindness 
and hospitality of the Kentucky peo- 
ple, she resigned the situation as 
soon as the first term of her engage- 
ment expired. 


First Thoughts of Medicine. 


Elizabeth was first led to turn her 
attention to medicine by the case of 
a lady friend of the family, who died 
of a painful illness, of such a nature 
that it was a severe distress to her 
modesty to have to receive treatment 
from a male physician. She often told 
Elizabeth that she would have given 
anything to be able to go to a woman 
doctor. Medicine in itself was not 
attractive to Elizabeth. She had a 
downright repulsion from anatomy, 
and never forgot the disgust caused 
her by the sight of a bullock’s eye, 
which a school teacher once used to 
illustrate to his class the structure of 
that organ. Nevertheless, she believed 
that there was need of women phy- 
sicians, and that the medical profes- 
sion ought to be open to women. Any- 
thing in the nature of a moral strug- 
gle always appealed to her; and it 
was mainly from that point of view 
that she finally decided to make the 


attempt. 
Another reason that helped to de- 
termine her to this course was her 


susceptibility to “the tender passion.” 
In her little book entitled “Pioneer 
Work in Opening the Medical Profes- 
sion to Women,” she has recorded the 
fact that from seven years old, when 
she was smitten with a rosy-cheeked 
little boy, the son of a neighbor, she 





generally had an unconfessed senti- 
mental attachment for someone or 
other; but on closer acquaintance the 
young man never seemed to her a 
person with whom she could be will- 
ing to spend her life. She was vexed 
with herself for this tendency to per- 
turbations of the heart, and deter- 
mined that she must have some ab- 
sorbing study to take up her mind. 


Good but Impossible. 

She wrote to several physicians and 
other persons of more or less distinc- 
tion, consulting them as to her plan. 
She says: “The answers were curiously 
unanimous. They all replied to the 
effect that the idea was a good one, 
but that it was impossible to accom- 
plish it.” Even Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, after talking the matter over 
with her husband, expressed the same 
opinion. 

Dr. Warrington, an old Quaker phy- 
sician of Philadelphia, whom she con- 
sulted, wrote: “I have personally ap- 
plied to some of the most intelligent 
and liberal-minded ladies of my ac- 
quaintance how far the services of a 
well-educated female physician would 
be appreciated by them. The response 
uniformly is, ‘No female could be- 
come acceptable to us, either as a 
teacher or practitioner of medicine.’ ”’ 

Studies in North Carolina. 


But the young girl was not easily 
discouraged. In a humorous account 
of the Blackwell family, written in the 
early days to be read at one of their 
Christmas festivities, her brother de- 
scribed Elizabeth as “an desperate and 
energetic biped.” She went in 1845 
to teach in a school at Asheville, N. 
C., kept by a Rev. John Dickson, who 
had previously been a doctor. Here 
she was able to study medicine pri- 
vitely under him, while earning 
money by teaching, to help toward 
her course in a medical school later. 
It was before the time of railroads, 


and two of her brothers took a team 
and drove her from Cincinnati to 
Asheville, eleven days’ journey, cross- 


ing tinree 
fording 


mountains and 


rivers. 


ranges of 
several 
A Strange Experience. 


When they left her, she had a fit of 
bitter loneliness and homesickness, 
and her whole being went out in a 
yearning prayer to God for help. A 
bright light seemed to shine around 
her—not physically but spiritually— 
and an assurance of victory came to 
her, which she never afterwards lost. 
Dr. Dickson and his wife proved most 
friendly and kind. She wrote home. 
“My brain is as busy as can be, and 
consequently I am happy; for one is 
only miserable when stupid and lazy, 
wasting the time and doing no good 
to self or anybody else.’ Her letters 
and journals show the earnestness of 
her religious feelings; and she per- 
suuded the people to start a Sunday 
school for the Negroes. 

In Charleston, S. C. 

In 1846 the school at 
given up. Elizabeth 
Mrs. John Dickson 
C. Dr. Samuel H. Dickson, a_ dis- 
tinguished physician and a_ professor 
in the Medical College of Charleston, 
obtained her a_ position as music 
teacher in the fashionable boarding 
school of Mrs. Du Pré, and himself 
directed the medical studies that she 
carried on in her spare hours. 

Knocking at the Door. 

In 1847, she went to Philadelphia 
with her small savings, studied anat- 
omy under Dr. Allen, and applied for 
admission to each of the four medical 
colleges of that city; but in vain. Dr. 
ankhurst, professor of surgery in 
the largest college in Philadelphia, ap- 
proved of her purpose, an offered to 
admit her to his classes, but only on 
condition that she would disguise her- 
self as a man. This she refused to 
do. Some friends told her she would 
have to go to Paris to study; others 
said Paris was so immoral that it 
would be impossible for a young un- 
married woman to take a medical 
course there. She told one of these 
that “if the path of duty led me to 
hell I would go there; and 1 did not 
think that by being with devils I 
should become a devil myself.’”” She 
also wrote to Mrs. Willard of Troy: 
“IT must accomplish my end. I con- 
sider it the noblest and most useful 
path that I can tread, and if one 
country rejects me I will go to an- 
other.” 

Applications to the large medical 
schools of New York also proving 
unsuccessful, she sent requests for ad- 
mission to twelve of the country 
colleges, including Geneva University 
(now Hobart College). Geneva con- 
sented. Dr. Stephen Smith, whe 
Was a member of that year’s medical 
class at Geneva, published in the 
Church Union some years ago an ac- 
count of the matter. He wrote: 

A Riotous Medical Class. 


“The class, numbering about 150 
students, was composed largely of 
young men from the _ neighboring 
towns. They were rude, boisterous 
and riotous beyond comparison. On 
several occasions the residents of the 
neighborhood sent written protests to 
the faculty, threatening to have the 
college indicted as a nuisance ir the 
disturbance did not cease. During 
lectures it was often almost impossible 
to hear the professors, owing to the 
confusion. 

“An Extraordinary Request.” 


“Some weeks after the course be- 
gan, the dean appeared before the 
class with a letter in his hand, which 
he craved the indulgence of the stud- 
ents to be allowed to read. Anticipa- 
tion was extreme when he announced 
that it contained the most extraor- 
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dinary request which had ever been 
made to the faculty. The letter was 
written by a physician of Philadel- 
phia, who requested the faculty to 
admit as a student a lady who was 
studying medicine in his office. He 
stated that she had been refused ad- 
mission by several medical colleges, 
but, as this institution was in the 
country, he thought it more likely to 
be free from prejudice against a 
woman medical student. The dean 
stated that the faculty had decided to 
leave the matter in the hands of the 
class, with this understanding—that 
if any single student objected to her 
admission, a negative reply would be 
returned. It subsequently appeared 
that the faculty did not intend te ad- 
mit her, but wished to escape direct 
refusal by referring the question to 
the class, with a proviso which, it 
was believed, would necessarily ex- 
clude her. 
An Uproarious Class Meeting. 


“But the whole affair assumed the 
most ludicrous aspect to the class, 
and the announcement was received 


with the most uproarious demonstra- 
tions of favor. A meeting was called 
for the evening, which was attended 
by every member. The resolution ap- 
proving the admission of the lady was 
sustained by a number of the most 
extravagant speeches, which were en- 
thusiastically cheered. The vote was 
finally taken, with what seemed to 
be one unanimous yell, ‘Yea!’ When 
the negative vote was called, a single 
voice was heard uttering a timid ‘No. 
The scene that followed passes de- 
scription. A general rush was made 
for the corner of the room which 
emitted the voice, and the recalcitrant 
member was only too glad to acknowl- 
edge his error and record his vote in 
the affirmative. The faculty received 
the decision of the class with evident 
disfavor, but returned an answer ad- 
mitting the lady student.” 

Dr. Charles A. Lee, Dean cf the 
Faculty, announced to her the decis- 
ion to admit her, and enclosed tu her 
the resolutions passed by the _ class. 
They ran as follows: 

The Students’ Resolutions. 

“At a meeting of the entire class 
of Geneva Medical College, held this 
day, Oct. 20, 1847, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 

“1. Resolved, That one of the rad- 
ical principles of a Republican Govern- 
ment is the universal education of 
both sexes; that to every branch of 
scientific education the door shoulki 
he open equally to all; that the appli- 
eation of Elizabeth Blackwell to be- 
come # member of our class meets 
our entire approbation; and in extend- 
ing our unanimous invitation we 
pledge ourselves that no conduct of 
ours shall cause her to regret her at- 
tendance at this institution. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these pro- 
ceedings be signed by the chairman 
and transmitted to Elizabeth Biack- 
well. T. J. Stratton, Chairman.” 

Dr. Stephen Smith continues: 

A Sudden Transformation. 

“Two weeks or more elapsed, and 
as the lady student did not appear, the 
incident of her application was quite 
forgotten. and the class continued in 
its riotous career. One morning, all 
unexpectedly, a lady entered the lec- 
ture room with the professor. She 
was quite small of stature, plainly 
dressed, appeared diftident and retir- 
ing, but had a firm and determined 
expression of face. Her entrance into 


the Bedlam of confusion acted like 
magic upon every student. Each hur- 
riedly sought his seat, and the most 
absolute silence prevailed. For the 


first time, a lecture was given without 
the slightest interruption. The sud- 
den transformation of this class from 
a band of lawless desperadoes to gen- 
tlemen, by the mere presence of a 
lady, proved to be permanent in its 
effects. A more orderly class of med- 
ical students was never seen than 
this, and it continued to be to the close 
of the term.” 

In the beginning, there were a few 
overtures toward flirtation. Elizabeth 
recorded in her diary: “In the amphi- 
theatre yesterday a little folded paper 
dropped on my arm as I was making 
notes. It looked very much as if there 
were writing in it, but I shook it off 
and went on quietly with my notes. 
Some after-demonstration of a similar 
kind produced a hiss from the opposite 
side of the room. I felt also a very 
light touch on my head: but I guess 
my quiet manner will soon stop any 


nonsense.” It did; and her letters 
home uniformly speak with warm 


gratitude of the kindness and courtesy 
shown her by both professors and 


students. Her place in the various 
lecture rooms was always kept for 
her, and she was never in anyway 
molested. 

Mad or Bad? 


The outside public, however, greatly 
disapproved of her. It was visible 
at her boarding house. She says: “I 
perceived that a doctor’s wife at the 
table avoided any communication with 
me. As I walked backward and for- 
ward to the college, the ladies stopped 
to stare at me, as at a curious animal. 
I afterwards found that I had _ so 
shocked Geneva propriety that the 
theory was fully established either 
that I was a bad woman, whose de- 
signs would gradually become evident, 
or that, being insane, an outbreak of 
insanity would soon be apparent.” 
Women passing her on the _ street 
sometimes held their skirts aside. 
When the college doors closed behind 
her, she felt that she had entered a 
refuge. 
however, 


Before the end of her course, 
po- 


she had established her 





sition as both a good woman and a 
serious student. 
Press Comment. 

The press commented humorously on 
the phenomenon of a girl studying 
medicine. The Baltimore Sun_re- 
marked that she should confine her 
practice to diseases of the heart. 
Boston Medical Journal said: “She is 
a pretty little specimen of the femi- 
nine gender, reporting her age as 26. 
She comes into the class with great 
composure, takes off her bonnet and 
puts it under the seat, exposing a fine 
phrenology. The effect on the class is 
good, and great decorum is observed 
while she is present.” 

At Blockley Almshouse. 

During the summer vacation she 
studied in the women’s department of 
the great Blockley Almshouse in 
Philadelphia. The head physician, 
Dr. Benedict, showed her much good 
will, but the young resident physicians 
were unfriendly, and when she walked 
into any ward, they walked out. They 
even ceased to write the diagnosis 
and treatment of the patient on the 
card at the head of each bed, as had 
been the custom, so that she was 
thrown wholly on ber own resources. 
But she managed to learn a great deal. 

To her anxious mother, she wrote: 
“Do not fear for me. I go on smooth- 


ly and healthily at Blockley. There 
is nothing really pestilential among 


the diseases, and I live simply, do my 


duty, trust in God, and mock at the 
devil.” 
The Social Evil. 
At the almshouse the problems con- 
nected with the social evil were for 


the first time brought strongly to her 
attention. She wrote a little later 
to her sister: “I do not know if I have 
ever told you how deep this matter 
of licentiousness has gradually sunk 
into my soul, and that the determina- 
tion to wage a war of extermination 
with it strengthens continually, and 
the hope of gaining power and ex- 
perience to do it worthily is one of 
my strongest supports in action. So 
help me God, I will not be blind. in- 
different, or stupid in relation to this 
matter, as are most women. Tne 
world can never be redeemed till this 
central relation of life is placed on a 
truer footing.” 
Headed Her Class. 

Elizabeth graduated at the head of 
her class, and her fellow students 
took great pride in her. Her brother 
Henry B. Blnexwell went on to attend 
her graduation. He wrote home, Jan. 
23, 1849: 

“T found Elizabeth well and in good 


spirits. Monday morning E. and I 
went to the college, where she under- 
went a second examination. From 


this, as from the former one, our Sis 
came off with fiying colors, and the 
reputation of being altogether the 
leader of the class. While I sat by 
the stove at the college whilst the 
graduating class were undergoing 
their examination below, the other 
students, scarcely any of them being 
acquainted with my personality, con- 
versed freely about Elizabeth. ‘Well. 
boys,’ one would say, ‘our Elib. feels 
first-rate this morning. Do you notice 
how pleased she looks?’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ 
replied another, ‘and I think she well 
may after the examination she passed 


yesterday.’ ‘So Lizzie will get her 
diploma after all, said a third. ‘If 


any member of the class gets one, she 


is sure of it,’ said a fourth. Then all 
agreed that ‘our Elib.’ was ‘a grent 


girl, and I found that she was a uni- 
versal favorite with both professors 
aud students. 

Taking Her Degree. 

“On the morning of Commencement 
little Dr. Webster (the professer of 
anatomy) was in his glory. He is a 
warm supporter of Elizabeth and likes 
a fuss, and nothing could exceed his 
delight when he found that the whole 
country round was sending in large 
numbers of people, and that all the 
ladies of Geneva were turning out en 
masse to see a lady receive a medical 
diploma. At 10 A. M. the students met 
at the college and marched in pro- 
cession with music to the Literary Col- 
lege, where they were headed by the 
Bishop of New York, Dr. Hale, the 
dean, and the curators, the faculty, 
etc. Dr. Webster was very anxious 
that E. should march in procession, 
and sent down two messages to that 
effect, but E. very properly refused. 
About 10:30 Elizabeth and I walked up 
to the church. She was very nicely 
dressed in her black brocaded = silk 
gown, invisibly green gloves, black 
silk stockings, ete. As we ascended 
the college steps, Dr. Webster met 
Eliz. and again urged the request, 
whereupon she told him peremptorily 
that ‘it wouldn’t be ladylike.’ ‘Would- 
n’t it, indeed? Why, no, I forgot—I 
suppose it wouldn't,’ said the little 
doctor, evidently struck for the first 
time with the idea. So it was ar- 
ranged that Eliz. and I should sit down 
at the entrance of the left aisle and 
join the procession as it came up; and 
we then walked in and sat down. We 
found the church, galleries and ali, 
crowded with ladies, they only having 
been as yet admitted: and of course 
when we came in there was a general 
stir and murmur, and _ everybody 
turned to look at us. By the time the 
procession came up, all the pews, ex- 
cept those reserved for students, were 
filled, and the gentlemen had to pow 
in afterwards and take the aisles, ete 
When the procession entered, Mr 
Field, a very pleasant, gentlemanly 
fellow-graduate, offered his arm, and 
all the class took their seats together 
in front of the stage. After a short 
discourse by Dr. Hale, the President, 
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the diplomas were conferred—four 
being called up at a time—and, as- 
cending the steps to the platform, the 
President addressed them in a Latin 
formula, taking off his hat, but re- 
maining seated, and so handed them 
their diplomas, which they received 
with a bow and retired. Elizabeth 
was left to the last and called up 
alone. The President, taking off his 
hat, rose, and, addressing her in the 
same formula, substituting Domina 
for Domine, presented her the di- 
ploma: whereupon our Sis, who had 
walked up and stood before him with 
much dignity, bowed and half turned 
to retire, but suddenly turning back 
replied: ‘Sir, I thank you. By the help 
of the Mo:zt High, it shall be the effort 
of my life to shed honor upon your di- 
ploma;* whereupon she bowed and the 
President bowed, the audience gave 
manifestations of applause, little Dr. 
Webster rubbed his hands, the learned 
curators and faculty nodded grave ap- 
probation at each other upon the plat- 


form, and our Sis, descending the 
steps, took her seat with her fellow 
physicians in front. Now walks up 


into the pulpit Professor Lee, with a 
large manuscript and a solemn air, 
and commences his address to the 
graduates, * * * At the close he al- 
luded to the novel proceeding which 
they had taken. He justified it, and 
passed a most gratifying and en- 
thusiastic encomium on the result of 
the experiment in the caze of Eliz. He 
pronounced her the leader of her class; 
stated that she had passed through a 
thorough course in every department. 
slighting none; that she had profited 


to the very utmost by all the advan- 
tages of the institution, and by her 
ladylike and dignified deportment had 


proved that the strongest intellect and 
nerve and the most untiring perse- 
verance were compatible with the soft- 
est attributes of feminine delicacy and 
grace, ete., to all which the students 
manifested, by decided attempts at 
applause, their entire concurrence. 
As the audience passed out, the Bishop 
came up with Dr. Hale, requested an 
introduction, and spoke very pleasant- 
ly, congratulating her on her course, 
to the great astonishment of the con- 
servatives. As we walked out of the 
chureh we found that almost all the 
ladies had stopped outside and, as we 
appeared, opened their ranks and let 
us pass, regarding E. with very friend- 
ly countenances.” 
Punch’s Poem. 


Elizabeth's graduation was widely 
commented on in the press, both at 
home and abroad, and called out a 
poem in the London Punch. It said 
in part: 

Young ladies all, of every clime, 

Especially of Britain, 

Who wholly occupy your time 

In novels or in knitting, 

Whose highest skill is but to play. 


Sing. dance, or French to clack well, 
Reflect on the example, pray, 
Of excellent Miss Blackwell! 
much blest were married 
life 
To men of small condition, 
If every one could have his wife 
For family physician: 
His nursery kept from 
By proper regulation, 
Anu for advice his only fee 
A thankful salutation! 


How more 


ailments free 


For Doctrix Blackwell—that’s the 
To dub in rightful gender 

In her profession, ever may 
Prosperity attend her! 

“Punch” a gold-handled parasol 
Suggests for presentation 

To cone so well deserving ill 
Esteem and admiration. 


way 


Studies Abroad. 

Dr. Blackwell studied in London and 
Paris, receiving much kindness from 
many distinguished physicians, and 
making valued friends, including Lady 


Byron and Florence Nightingale. Miss 
Nightingale, then a young lady liv- 


ing at home, used to come and sit in 
Dr. Blackwell's little room and talk to 
her about her own great wish to study 
medicine, which seemed impossible at 
that time. 
Early Days in New York. 

In 1851 Dr. Blackwell returned to 
New York and began to practise. But 
it was still regarded as highly scanda- 








lous for a woman to be a doctor. Pa- | 
tients came slowly. Socially she was 
almost ostracized. She had difficulty 
in renting a respectable consulting 
room. An exceptionally intelligent 
landlady who sympathized with her 


views finally rented rooms to her, on 
University place; but it drove away 
other lodgers, and when Elizabeth's 
lease of the rooms expired, she could 
She had to buy a house 
—a purchase made possible by a loan 
from a generous friend. 
First Woman’s Hospital. 

Being shut out from the hospitals 
and dispensaries, she started a little 
dispensary of her own, and in 1857, 
with her younger sister, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, and Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, 
founded the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children. This was the 
first hospital conducted wholly by 
women. 

Many Bogies. 

It met with strong opposition. In 
Dr. Elizabeth's words: “A host of ob- 
jections were raised by those whom 
the early friends of the institution 
tried to interest in their effort. They 
were told that no one would let a 
house for the purpose; that female 
doctors would be looked upon with so 
much suspicion that the police would 
interfere: that if deaths occurred 





their death certificates would not be 
recognized; that they would be resort- 
ed to by classes and persons whom it 
would be an insult to be called upon 
to deal with; that without men as 
resident physicians they would be un- 
able to control the patients; that if 
any accident occurred, not only the 
medical profession but the public 
would blame the trustees for support- 
ing such an undertaking: and, finally 
that they would never be able to col- 
lect money for so unpopular an effort.” 


Fanny Kemble Shocked. 


All these predictions proved ground- 
less, and the poor people welcomed 
the women doctors gladly, from the 
first; but for many years it was a se- 
vere struggle to raise the money to 
keep the institution going. Bazars, 
concerts and lectures were among the 
means to which recourse was had 
Once Dr. Elizabeth and Dr. Zakrzew- 
ska called on Fanny Kemble to ask 
her to give a reading for the benefit 
of the Infirmary. “When she heard 
that the physicians of the institution 


were women, she sprang up to her full | 


height, turned her flashing eyes upon 
us, and with the deepest tragic tones 
of her magnificent voice, ex¢laimed, 
‘Trust a woman—as i doctor!- 
NEVER!’ 

Friends and Sympathizers. 

The institution was warmly uvheld 
by Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Elcer of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Jr., 
and others. Dr. Valentine Mott, Dr. 
John Watson, Drs. Willard Varker, 
R. S. Kissam, Isaac E. Taylor and 
George I’. Camman served as a board 
of consulting physicians. Mr. Stacy B. 
Collins, Robert Haydock, Merritt 
Trimble and Samuel Willets were un- 
failing triend:. Many of the sympa- 
thizers were Quakers. Dr. Elizabeth's 
practice in the early days was largely 
a Quaker practice; and her first baby 
was Mary I). Hussey. 

The Infirmary, which began on a 
very small scale and had to struggle 
for many years with poverty and prej- 
udice, is now a large and flourishing 
institution. After more than half a 
century. it is still the only place in 
New York City, except one sinall 
homceopathic hospital, where poor 
women can be treated by physicians 
of their own sex. 

Revisits England. 

In 1858, Dr. Elizabeth revisited Eng- 
land, and advocated the starting of 
similar work there. The idea met 
with favor, but funds were lacking. 
In 1859 her name was placed on the 
medical register of Great Britain. 
Charles Kingsley was among. those 
who gave her special encouragement, 
greeting her upon their first introduc- 
tion with the words, “You ure One ot 
my heroes!” 

Sanitary Aid Association. 


When the civil war broke out, the 
Doctors Blackwell called a_ private 
meeting in their parlors to discuss 


what could be done to provide treined 
nurses for the soldiers. A notice of 
the meeting accidentally got into the 
N. ¥. Times and led to a crowded at- 
tendance Dr. Bellows was among 
those present. From this beginning 
grew the National Sanitary Aid 
ciation, which did so greit a work 
for the soldiers during the war. 
As women medical students were 
rot admitted to the hospital:, it was 
Lecessary thet they should get prac- 
tical instruction in an institution of 
their own In 1865 the Women’s 
Medical Colleze of the New York In- 
firmary was foundel. It did excellent 


\sso- 


}werk for many years, maintaining a 
high standard, and insisting upon a 


full course of training. Dr. Elizabeth 
occupied the chair of Hygiene. When 
Cornell opened its medical department 
to women, the college was merged 
with the medical school of Cornell. 
Later Activities. 

Dr. Elizabeth 
and has since 
home there. She practised medicine, 
gave lecture:, and wrote a number of 
valuable books and pamphlets, among 
them “The Moral Edueation of the 
Young.” “The Human Element in 
Sex,” “Christianity in Medicine,” 
“The Influence of Women in Medi- 
cine.” “The Religion of Health,” and 
“Pioneer Work in Opening the Medi- 
cal Profession to Women.” She took 
an active part with Mrs. Josephine E 
Butler in the seventeen-years’ war 
against the Stute regulation of vice, 
and has borne a share also in the 
movement against compulsory vaccin- 
ation, and for the restriction of vivi- 
section. 

Her Adopted Daughter. 

She is still living at her 
Hactings, England, in her 
and in very frail health, 


In 1869 
England, 


returned to 
made her 


home in 
89th year, 
devotedly 


nursed in her declining days by her 
adopted «daughter, Katherine Barry. 
Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller, on the 


evening when the picture of Dr. Eliza- 
beth was presented to the Elizabeth 
Blackwell House, told how she came 
to adopt th’s child. 

When she began to practise medi- 
cine in New York as a young woman, 
she determined to take a little orphan 
g'rl to bring up. She went with her 
sister to the city orphan asylum to 


select one. Her medical eye was at- 
tracted by a little girl with weak 
ankles and sore eyes. There were 
many prettier children, but she kept 
coming back to this one. Her sister 
said, “O, Elizabeth. you don’t want 
to tuke such a child as that!” But 


Elizabeth answered, “This child needs 
me more than any of the rest,” and 
she took her home. It was the most 
fortunate act of her life, so far as her 
personal happiness was concerned. The 
little orphan proved to have great in- 


telligence and a heart of gold. With 
the warmest affection, she has de- 
voted her whole life to her foster 


mother, whose medical skill was able 
largely to cure the physical defects 
that had first attracted her comipas- 
sion. A relative who visited their 
home in England in recent years sald, 
“Kitty fits herzelf into all Elizabeth's 
angles like an eiderdown quilt!” 

More than 7000 women in the Unit- 
ed States are now practising the noble 
profession into which Elizabeth 
Blackwell pioneered the way. 

Poetic Justice. 


It seemed like a bit of poetic jus- 
tice, when this beautiful portrait of 
her was presented to a college build- 
ing named in her honor, in the very 
town that had ostracized her sixty 
years before. The country was at its 
loveliest, the fruit trees all in blos- 
som, and everything spoke of the tri- 
umph of light and progress over dark- 
ness and old decay. A. 8. B. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 


After listening to addresses. by 
Mrs. Miss Mills, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Williams and Mrs. A. S. Capwell, 
| the Federation of Women's Literary 
jand Educational Organizations of 
| Western New York placed itself on 
record as in favor of woman suffrage, 
by a unanimous vote, at its meeting 
in Buffalo last All the suffra- 
gists are jubilant, and well they may 
be. 

Mrs. Richard 
sion made her first public appearance 


Crossett, 


week, 


Williams on this occa- 


since her accident last October, and 


ishe was given a royal welcome. 


The Interurban. 
The Interurban Woman _ Suffrage 
Council will give a welcome home to 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and the 


|New York City delegates to the Lon- 
don Congress, at the Hotel Astor, next 
Monday at 3 P. M. Mrs. Catt and the 
delegates will give a retrospect of the 
j international meeting. 

Equal Franchise Society. 
| Mrs. Pearce Bailey 
| 





zave a vers suc- 
cezsful garden party at the old Sea- 
man place, overlooking the Hudson, 
ait which working women and society 
| people met. There was good speak- 
ing by Mrs. Flexner, Mrs. Blatch, Miss 


Rose Schneiderman of the Cap-Mak- 
ers’ Union, and others. 
Geneva. 

\ friend who attended the Piazza 
Party at Lochland, the home of Mrs. 
and Miss Miller, writes: “It was a 
great success. Mrs. Miller seemed 
like a gentle spirit from another 
world.”. 

Equality League. 
The Equality League of Self-Sup- 


porting Women has taken large and 
cheerful headquarters at 43 East 22d 
street, New York City. 

The Executive Committee are: Pres- 
ident, Harriot Stanton Blatch: vice- 
president, S. Frances Herzog: treasur- 
er, Martha Ornstein: secretaries;, 
Elizabeth E. Cook and Alice L. Clark: 
members of the board, Misses J. Ash- 
ley, Gertrude Barnum, L. L. Dock, 
Mary Murphy. Leonora O'Reilly. and 
Rertha Rembaugh, Mrs. Nora Blatch 
de Forest, Charlotte Perkins Giiman, 
Antoinette B. Hervy, Florence Kelly, 
and the auditor, Miss K. H. Claghorn. 


South Dakota. 


A convention of delegates from all 


local clubs of the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation of South Dakota is called to 
meet in Aberdeen, June 18, 1909. The 


president and two delegates for clubs 


of fifty and under, and one for every 
additional fifty, is the basis of repre- 
sentation. It is to be a_ business 
meeting, to consider plans’ for the 
campaign and other important busi- 
ness. Mrs. Ella S. Stewart will he 
present with us, and will give an ad- 


the evening. 

Alice M. A. Pickler, 
President S. D. E. S. A. 

Faulkton. 


NATIONAL PURITY CONGRESS. 


dress in 


The fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
Purity Congress will be held 
October 18-23, at Burlington, Iowa. 
All organizations in sympathy with 
the movement against the white slave 
traffic are invited to communicate 
with the president, B. S. Steadwell, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, with a view to 
participating. 


tional 


A bill has been introduced in Illi- 
nois by Representative W. A. Lantz to 
debar women from being notaries. It 
slipped through to second reading be- 
fore the women found it out, but at- 
tention has now been called to it, and 
it has little chance of passage. 


The Washington Post is opposed to 
woman suffrage, but it is moved to 
sarcasm by Lord Curzon’s’ recent 
speech against it before the Men's 
League Opposed to Women’s Suffrage. 
It describes his rhetoric as “heavy 
enough to have staved in the back of 
one of his er-twhile vice-regal ele- 
phants,” and adds: “English womem 
writers are fond of poking fun, just 
now, it American men for being under 
their wives’ thumbs. But the Ameri- 
can husband has never been forced to 
such straits to maintain his lordship 
as to organize his fellows and make 


speeches belittling femininity.” 
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THE “LASS UNPARALLELED.” 





(Written by Mrs. Laura E. 
for Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 90th 
birthday.) 


“My friend,” said Oid Age, “it is really 
not fitting 
To be so uncommonly hearty. 
In fireside armchair you ought to be 
sitting, 
Instead, ma‘’am, of giving a party!” 


Girl, 
stick a 


“Oho! Oho!” 
And she 
twirl; 
“Pray speak for yourself, you unman- 
nerly beldame! 

I thank you, I’m 


well, dame! 


said the Birthday 
gave her ebony 


feeling especially 


“Come, come!” said Old Age, “give the 
young folks a chance! 

You're too hard upon juvenility 
You're leading four whole generations 
n dance, 
When—bless me! 
senility!” 


you're booked fo 


“Oho! Oho!” said the Birthday Lass, 
And she twinkled a smile to the 
smile in the glass: 
“It seems to be true that I beat ‘em all 
hollow. 
What then’? Sure I 
‘em to follow!” 


never advised 


“Tut! tut!’ said Old Age; “where's 
your piety, ma’am? 
What means all this laughing and 


singing? 
Come, take up your knitting and mut- 
ter your psalm, 
have done with 
and flinging!” 


And this flouting 


“Oho! Oho!” said the Birthday Queen: 

And she turned on the hag with im- 

perial mien: 

“Sweet patience a 
been held, 

But manners count 


virtue has always 


also, or so I've 


been telled. 
I’ve listened thus far, but I'll listen 
no more. 
Enough! Daughter’ Elliott, pray 


show her the door!” 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Miss 
Mabel Willard are greatly 
their trip around the world. In a let- 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
dated May 15, Mrs. Park writes: “T 
have investigating women in 
Japan, and have done it pretty thor- 
oughly, and have got a lot of notes. 
It is a beautiful and fascinating coun- 
try, and we hate to go, but can post- 
pone Korea and China no longer. As 
it is, I suppose we shall melt between 


ter to 


been 


here and Australia.” 


A new College Equal Suffrage 
League has just been organized in 
Spokane, Wash. 


The graduating class of 


College reeorded itself as unanimously 


in favor of woman suffrage. Fifty 
years hence this historical fact will 
be a feather in Barnard’s cap, and 


an occasion for it to crow over little 


Wells College, whose students were 
lately canvassed and found to be 
mainly oppcsed. Almost every col- 
lege is divided on this question.. The 


unanimity of the graduating class at 
Barnard is probably due to the fact 
that the suffragists and the ‘“Antis” 
have both been making a “dead set” 
at the Barnard girls to convert them: 
they have been plied with 
and both 
have had a chance to weigh the argu- 
The 


lectures 


literature’ by sides, and 


ments pro and con. natural re- 
sult has followed. 


Baroness Uriu addressed the Vassar 


Alumnae Association the other day. 
She reported that the progress of 
women is going forward rapidly in| 
Japan. 


In answer to an inquiry from Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, President Wheeler of 
California University sends the fol- 
lowing version of the para- 
graph criticised in his recent address: 

“What may the commuhity fairly 
expect of a college graduate? In at- 
tempting to suggest some partial an- 
swer to this question, or rather some 
points of view that guide toward an 
answer, I shall not present one set of 
points for women and another for 
men, but the same for all. The wo- 
men have been trained in the same 
atmosphere and they will go forth into 
the same world with the men. They 
will not be presumably soldiers or 
sheriffs, though woman has always 
been an even sturdier supporter of 
the social order than man. They will 
incline to be teachers rather than law- 
vers, though woman has always been 
the better guardian of the pillars and 
a more persistent interpreter of the 
fundamental codes. They presum- 


correct 


ably will not be asked to vote, at least | 


until the mass of those women who 
bear within them the finest instinct of 
womanliness shall ask it for them- 
selves: but the real essentials of 
health in the body politic are already 
quite as much in the keepership of 


Richards ; 


enjoying | 
| 


Barnard | 


woman as of man. Different then as 
may be the channe's and the mechan- 
isms through which the woman’s in- 
fluence gains its expres:ion, it will be 
after all in the final summing up one 
and the same test that will be applied 
to the work of you all, men or women, 
| miners or architects, teachers or doc- 
tors, engineers or biologists, builders 
or makers of books; it will be a test 
conceived in terms of the spirit of 
your doing, of the attitude of your 
lives, and of the effectiveness of lives 
and doings in service and good-will 
toward men.” 


A member of the College League 
writes of the commencement exercises 





of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology this vear: 

“Nothing has been more noticeable 
lthan the chivalrous comradeship 


shown by the men towards the wo- 
'men, their former classmates or thei’ 
guests, for many a mother, wife, sis- 
}ter or daughter accompanied the man 
who veturned to ‘Tech’ at this season. 
Everything in which they would like 
to participate was open to ihem, and 
every effort was made for their com- 
fort and pleasure. At the Alumni din- 
ner they were not relegated to the po- 
sition of spectators. 

“The Margaret Cheney Room, open 
to the women of the Institute and 
really their own centre, was in charge 
of efficient committees. Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, chairman of arrange- 
ments, had as assi_ tants Miss Matilda 
Fraser, Mrs. H. W. Tyler, Miss Isabe! 
Nyams and Miss Margaret Dodd. The 
decorations, much praised by the 
guests. were in charge of Miss McRae, 
Mis; Kite, Miss N. F. Treat, and Miss 
Bramley. The reception committee 
had members present at all times, 
Mrs. Richards herself being there as 
much as possible. There was tea for 
}anyone at almost any time, but the 
regular afternoon tea was constant in 
popularity, and especially appreciated 
on Sunday afternoon. Prof. Charles 
ark, chairman of the general com- 
mittee on hospitality and headquar- 
|ters, was most careful to do every- 
| thing possible for the women, whether 
;}connected with the Institute or guests. 
| “Among the women of the Faculty, 
|Mrs. Tyler and Mrs. Burrison were 
|}cordial in giving time and _ effort. 
Others active on the committee of hos- 
| pitality were Miss Abell, Miss Annie 
| Allen, Miss Cedarholm, Miss Bachel- 
der, Miss Blodgett, Miss Durgin, Miss 
| Fraser, Miss Gates, Miss Norris, Miss 








Susan Minns, Miss M. A. Molineux, 
Miss Manning, and Miss Torrey. 
“Miss Molineux, Miss Langford and 


| Miss Minns accompanied guests to the 
| delightful reception given the 300 la- 
jdies, guests and students, at Chestnut 


| Hill, by Mrs. Edwin S. Webster The 
| beautiful estate was lovely with a 
|profusion of fine flowering plants. 


| Everything was done fcr the comfort 
lof the women. Mrs. Richards had 
|}planned for automobiles and barges 
| both to trains and trolleys, and Mrs. 
Webster was ready with gracious 
greetings. The gowns that floated 
about the lawns, under the magnifi- 
|cent elms and among the poplars, near 
the musicians, or near the tent whence 
|refreshments were served, certainly 
showed that women of brains and 
|education are interested also in fash- 
ioneble and beautiful attire. The day 
|}at Nantasket was enjoyed immensely 
by the women, and on Tuesday eve- 
|ning they had reserved seats in the 
baleony at the ‘Pops.’ where Mrs. W. 
B. Rogers, much beloved for herself 
end in lasting memory of the first 
| Pre ident, was greeted with enthusi- 
asm. The great reunion closed with 
the Alumni banquet on Wednesday 
evening in Symphony Hall, where the 
women graduates and members of the 
Alumni Assceciation ranked as ‘Tech 
Men’ and sat at floor-tables.” 











IN MEMORIAM. 
Miss C. Altice Baker. 

Miss C. Alice Baker, who died May 
22 at 42 The Fenway, Boston, belonged 
to that rare type of genius, the born 
teacher, and in that capacity she left 
were so 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| her upon all who 


|fortunate as to come under her in- 


impress 


| fivence. 

During the stirring days when Lin- 
|coln was first inaugurated, Miss Baker, 
| with Miss Susan M. Lane, had a pri- 
| vate school in Chicago, and later they 
jcontinued their educational work in 
| Boston and Brookline. One who knew 
|Miss Baker well has said that as a 
| teacher she was one in ten thousand, 
jand that her influence upon the char- 
acters of her pupils may be considered 
her true memorial. 

Miss Baker also gained distinction 
as an historian, and was made a mem- 
Ler of the Montreal Historical Soci- 
ety, associate member of the New York 


j and Cambridge Historical Societies, 
jand was one of the founders of the 
Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Associa- 
tion. 


lburing her residence in Boston, Miss 
Baker began her historical work by 
laccepting Mr:. Mary Hemenway’s sug- 
gestion that she give talks on Ameri- 
}can history to the public school chil- 


jdren. She met the children every week 
lat the Old South Meeting House, and 
|gave these talks for the benefit of 


| education and the love of the work 
| Out of this grew the lectures given 
later by Mr. John Fiske. 

Miss Baker was born in Springfield, 
| April 4, 1833, the daughter of Dr. Mat- 
|thew Baker and Catherine Catlin 
Baker. On her mother’s side she was 
}descended from one of the oldest fam- 
lilies of Deerfield. Mass., the Catlins. 
| For many years she spent her sum- 





mers in the Frary house, the oldest 
house in the county and the home of 
her ancestors. This house Miss Baker 
restored and fitted into a model col- 
onial home, full of historic interest, 
from the furniture to the old curios. 

For more than forty years she was 
associated with Mr. George Sheldon, 
the Deerfield historian, and in 1897 she 
published a book entitled “True Stor- 
ies of New England Captives Carried 
to Canada during the French and In- 
dian Wars.” This bcok was remark- 
able not only for its unfailing accur- 
acy, but for the vivid and dramatic 
handling of her story. No historic 
fact was dead or dry in her hands, for 
into it she infused the vitality and 
force of her own mind. 

Her death was a serious loss to 
Deerfield, where she has long taken an 
interest in the welfare of the village 
and its inhabitants. On the day of 
her death, Deerfield tolled its bells 
in honor of its distinguished citizen. 
To Deerfield Academy she was espe- 
cially devoted. Through her efforts it 
was brought successfully through a fi- 
nancial crisis, and a most beautifui 
tribute which she wrote to “Old Abe,” 
the War Eagle of Wisconsin, she had 
published in pamphlet form and sold 
for the benefit of that institution. 

Personally, she was a large-souled 
woman, sympathetie and helpful to all 
who came her way. In her own words, 
rom a paper read on the two-hun- 
lredth anniversary of the founding 
of the church at Deerfield, we sce re- 
vealed her large and catholic mind. 
These words came at the ending of an 
historic paper on Archbishop Plessis, 
who was descended from a Deerfield 
captive related to Miss Baker. She 
said, after discussing the probable at- 
‘itude of a Puritan in case she had 
‘ynown that a descendant of hers was 
to become a pillar in the Catholic 
Church: 

“After all, what does it matter? 
Neither New England nor New France, 
—LPuritan nor Catholice—holds a mon- 
opoly of virtue. Sects perish, nation- 
alities blend, character endures.” 

Cc 


Miss Baker was also a whole-souled | 


believer in equal rights for women, 
and it was she who sent the Woman's 
Journal the information that the 
“Widow Taft,” an ancestress of the 
president, was the only woman in 
Massachusetts allowed to vote in the 
early colonial days. Eds. W. J. 


Carolina Holman WHuidobro. 


The death of Senorita Carolina Hol- 
man Huidobro was lately announced in 
our columns. A sketch of her life will 
be of interest to our readers, many of 
whom have listened to her lectures 
with profit and delight. 

Carolina’s father, George 
was of Pennsylvanian Dutch origin. 
He went to Chili when very young. 
Later, coming north on business, he 
met and married Miss Marion W. 
Atkins, born in Provincetown, Mass., 
ot Pilgrim stock, and resident at the 
time of the marriage in East Boston. 
He took her back with him to Chili, 
then a rather ambitious little coun- 
try. 

George Holman’s industrial ventures 
prospered. He was a_ mill-wright, 
erecting and operating large flouring 
mills in Talea, the birthplace of Caro- 
lina, 265 miles south of Santiago, and 
later cultivating extensive vineyards. 
He was for some years consular agent 
at Valparaiso, and the family jiived 
on a generous and hospitable scale 
A man of strikingly fine personality 
and pronounced independence’ of 
thought, he began importing Emer- 
son's works and other liberal litera- 
ture very early—a rather remarkable 
fact, considering that up to 1875 there 
was in Chili no legal recognition of 
any faith but the Roman Catholic, and 
that the VProtestant sects whicr had 
taken root were of the strictest. 

There were three children, Carolina, 


Holman, 


Emma, now Mrs. William Scott of 
Thurlestane, Tunbridge Wells, En- 
gland, and Geo. U. G. Holman, sent 


early in life to Boston to the Institute 
of Technology, and now a well-known 
civil engineer. 

Carolina was her father’s chum, rid- 
ing about the country with him, and 
learning much about politics and fin- 
ance while very young. She too was 
sent to Boston at the age of 17 to 
complete her education: and among 
her teachers she was fortunate in hav- 
ing Sibylla Baiiey Crane, to whose 
faithful tutelage in English she often 
paid publie tribute. To her Carolina 
was largely indebted for her sonorous, 
correct and beautifully enunciated En- 
glish. 

Returning to Chili, she and her fam- 
ily were involved in the fortunes of 
the great war with Bolivia and Peru, 
1879-1881, which gained for Chili the 
victory and the celebrated nitrate beds: 
and in the various upheavals of re- 
construction they bore their part. Car- 
olina saw their home in Valparaiso 
turned into a hospital for the 
wounded soldiers. Her little mother 
still wears now and then the Red 
Cross, set in silver, presented by the 
Geneva Conference for signal service 
which she rendered at that trying 
time 

Surely Carolina saw enough to ac- 
count for her aversion to war, and her 
consecrated mission in the interests of 
peace. To bring the two Americas 
closer together in the bonds of friend- 
ship was her religion; and when she 
recited in Spanish and English the 
beautiful inscription on the base of 
the statue of the Christ of the Andes, 
while the superb replica of it shone 
out upon her lecture-screen, it was 
with all the force of a chanted prayer: 





“Sooner shall these mountains crumble 
into dust than Chileans and Argen- 
tines break the peace which at the feet 
of Christ the Redeemer they have 
sworn to maintain.” It was generous 
fairness that led her eminent co- 
worker, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, to credit 
her with three-quarters of the peace 
propaganda wrought in the United 
States by the statue of the Christ of 
the Andes. 


After the father’s death, Mrs. Hol- 
man and Carolina returned to this 
country. They had been left in re- 
duced circumstances, and Carolina re- 
solved to give Spanish lessons. Every 
teachers’ agency to which she applied, 
however, told her that she would have 
no chance of getting pupils while she 
bore so un-Spanish a name as Holman. 
It was no matter that she had been 
born and brought up in a Spanish- 
speaking country; people would not be- 
lieve that she had the right accent. 
Accordingly she took her godfather’s 
surname, Huidobro, and under it she 
became widely known as a witty, in- 
telligent and wonderfully well-in- 
formed lecturer, especially on South 
American topics. 

The story of the pluck and energy 
with which this unheralded woman 
succeeded in establishing herself and 
gaining a hearing in the most influen- 
tial circles is a long one and might 
well be an inspiration to all women 
who are inclined to whine that they 
“have no chance.” She made her 
chance; she triumphed over obstacles 


that would have swamped any am- 
bition less fit and determined to sur- 
vive. 

Her letters to her friend and con- 


fidante, a lady resident in the suburbs, 
show through a long series of years 
‘ingularly clear, consistent and noble 
aims. 

Her work last winter had been most 
successful, but over-strenuous even for 
her robust physique. Besides giving 
courses before the New York Board 
of Edueation, the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences and the Newark 
Board of Education, she was in fre- 
quent demand for talks before women’s 
clubs, suffrage societies und peace or- 
ganizations. Her last appearance in 
Boston was only a week before her 
death, when she spoke before the Cas- 
tilian Club on “The Spanish-American 
Woman in Literature.” 


The end came with slight warning, 
as the result of an apoplectic seizure. 
curiously like that which carried otf 
her father at the same age—49. 
Her death took place at Hotel Claren- 
don, one of the old-time Fourth Ave- 
nue Hotels in New York, soon to give 
place to a “‘skysecraper’’—where she 
had made her home of late seasons, 
and where she often extended pleasant 
hospitalities to her friends. Of these 
she had a legion all over this country 
and all over her beloved country to 
the South, who grieve at the early 


quenching of that ardent and force- 
ful personality. 
Senorita Huidobro rendered impor- 


tant and unique service in making bet. 
ter known to our people the great con- 
tinent to the South of us, that so 
richly deserves to be studied, and is 
in fact studied so little by Northerners. 
She was a mine of information about 
all things South American, and 
through her illustrated lectures she 
gave this infcrmation in the most 
vivid and delightful way. She was a 
warm believer in equal rights for 
women, Was generous in giving free 
lectures for the cause, and spoke at 
one of the Congressional hearings in 
Washington. But as an interpreter of 
South America to North America, she 
was invaluable and unique, and has 
left no one that can take her place. 


MRS. HOWE’S GREETING. 


Mrs, Julian Ward Howe sent the fol- 
lowing greeting to 
daughter, Mrs. Elliot, at the “Suffrage 
Store” in Boston last week: 

“Dear Friends:—The attainment of 
my 90th birthday has been gladdened 
for me by many marks of personal 
affection and public good will. It has, 
however, been saddened by my inabil- 
ity to profit by the splendid opportun- 
ity of anniversary week for the meet- 
ing of friends and the reports of much 
of this world’s best work. I am es- 
pecially sorry to miss this evening’s 
good suffrage festival, but trust to 
hear a good account of it from the 
dear daughter who will bring you 
these words of greeting. I am thank- 
ful that I have lived to see our cause 
brought so largely and so ably to the 
public attention, as well as to see the 
women of the world becoming so well 
aware of its great importance in the 
progress of humanity. Yours with true 
affection, 

“Julia Ward Howe.” 


be read by her| 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lady Aberdeen 
noi a suffragette. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland and two of 
her sisters are going to Seattle. 

Our office had a pleasant call this 
week from Mr. and Mrs. Fernald of 
Old Orchard, Me. 

Lady Aberdeen was kept busy dur- 
ing her brief stay in Boston ia at- 
tending receptions and other func- 
tions. One of the most brilliant was 
the breakfast given her by the Pro- 
fessional Women, under the presidency 
of Miss Brazier. In Faneuil Hall 
Lady ‘Aberdeen made a strong appeal 
for the anti-tuberculosis work in Ire- 
land. 

A new edition has just been pub- 
lished of Charles Follen Adams's 
four booklets, “Leedle Yawecob 
Strauss,” “Yawcob’s  Dribulations,” 
“Der Oak und der Vine,” and “Vas 
Marriage a Failure?’ The author has 
bought the copyrights from L. Prang 
& Co., and these pretty booklets may 
now be ordered from Mr. Adams at 
59 Waverley street, Roxbury, Mass., 
for 50 cents, instead of a dollar, the 
publisher’s former price. These poems 
have so greatly appealed to public 
favor as to rank as classic expressions 
of American humor. They are good 
for reading aloud at meetings of suf- 
frage clubs. 


is a suffragist, but 





HUMOROUS. 


“You ought to save money for your 
family.” “Yes, but— “But what?” 
“My family won't let me.’—Cleveland 
Leader. 


The worst feature about the man 
with one idea is that the idea is sel- 
dom big enough.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


“Medicine,” said a little giri, “is 
something that makes you careful not 
to catch cold again.” 


“To be in the swim, I paid $4 admis- 
sion to hear that new pianist last 
nighi.””. “Well, do you begrudge it?’ 
“Yes, I do. He turned out to be the 
fellow I complained of to the police 
for thumping the piano all day and all 
night in the next flat.’’—Judge. 


Pop (ooking up from his’ paper): 
“IT see there’s a new baby hippopota- 
mos at the zoo. What are you laugh- 
ing at, Johnnie?” 

Johnnie: “I was just laughin’ to 
think of the stork carryin’ the hippo- 
potamcs!”’ 


Fortune-Teller: “I can read that 
there is to be a wreck in your home, 





and it will be caused by a_ blonde 
woman.” 

Patron: “Oh, that has already oc- 
curred. Our new Swedish maid let the 
dumb waiter fall and broke all the 
dishes.’—Baltimore American, 

“And you have to pay license on 


fruit stand because it takes up 
so much room on the street?” inter- 
rogated the stranger. “Yes,” growled 
old Pietro, “and it ees no right. Look 
at the fruit-a stands on the ladies’ 
heads! They take-n up room in the 
street and they pay not license at all!” 
—Chicago Daily News. 


your 


The minister had just finished a lit- 
tle opening talk to the children, pre- 
paratory to the morning service, when 
Mrs. Berkeley suddenly reaiized that 
she had forgotten to turn off the gas 
from the oven in which she had left 
a nicely cooked roast, all ready for the 
final reheating. Visions of a rnined 
dinner and a smoky kitchen roused her 
to immediate effort, and, borrowing 
a pencil, she scribbled a note. When 
her husband, an usher in the church, 
passed her pew, she thrust the note 
into his hand. He, with an under- 
standing nod, turned, passed up the 
aisle, and handed the note to the 
minister. Mrs. Berkeley saw the act 
in speechless horror, but her dismay 
was fully equalled. by the look of 
amazement and wrath on the good 
man’s face as he read the words, “Go 
home and turn off the gas!’’—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


FLOWERS 


EITHERi loose or made up into beautiful 
and artistic arrangements for any purpose re- 
quired at most reasonable prices. ye also 
offer helpful suggestions. Telephone orders 
very carefully attended to 


J, NEWMAN & SONS, 24 TREMONT ST. 


(Tel, 4410 Main) 


MILLINERY 
Millinery Parlors, 328 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury 
rirs. NATALIE RUBIN 














tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they cari 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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